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Always keepthereliable Click ||| handy. And preserve those precious, 
fleeting moments of life forever, exactly as you remember them. 


The Agfa Click is the ‘‘aim and shoot’’ camera. Practical. Honest. 
Easy to use. And economical. 


@ You get 12 large (6x6 cm) pictures on every 120 roll of film. 


™@ A special ever-ready leather case, portrait lens and flashgun a: 
available at extra cost. 


For crystal clear prints and enlargements insist on Agfa-Gevaer 
Photo Papers. 
Available at all authorised Agfa- Gevaert dealers, 
Made in collaboration with Agfa-Gevaert, A.G., 
Leverkusen, by: The New India Industries Ltd, 
Sole Distributors: 


AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED = AGFA CLICK- 
Bombay * New Delhi + Calcutta » Madras India’s most popular 
® Registered Trademark of Agfa- Gevaert, Antwerp/ camera, 

Leverkusen. Manufacturers of Photographic Products 
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PURPOSE 


This Asian Youth Monthly is sponsored by the 
Children’s Sunshine Concerns, a registered Non- 
profit educational Public Trust organized to en- 
sure the all-round welfare of youth and to pro- 
mote international understanding. SUNSHINE, 
founded in 1954, aims at fostering among boys 
and girls, 12-16, a democratic attitude, the service- 
above-self ideal, a sense of national unity and a 
world outlook, It also provides them with general 
knowledge, citizenship training, hints om efficiency 
amd growing up, and appealing English language 
practice—all the pleasant way. It seeks to serve 
their age-equals abroad as a dependable bridge of 
friendship, and to meet the needs and interests 
of youth everywhere by giving them literature 
that is educative, edifying and entertaining, 


FOUNDER-EDITOR: 
Dr. G. S. Krishnayya (1898-1967) 


One-time Principal, Govt. Teachers’ 
College, Belgaum; Educ. Attache, 
Indian Embassy, U.S.A.; Inspector of 
European Schools, Bombay State; 
Prof. of Education, Kolhapur & My- 
sore, Author of Pathways to Prose 
and Poetry, Citizenship Training In 
School, The Rural Community and 
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POST FREE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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For Schools 


For Homes 


Single copy 70) P AU; P 
Yearly Rs. 8 Rs. 7 
Two years Rs. 15 Rs. 13 
(Concession on ten or more copies to a single 
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(These rates include postage by Surface Mail) 
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RIGHT PRIDE, 


HESE words are written at a time 

when the whole Indian nation thrills 
with pride in our Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Border Security Force who (in the 
words of the woman who has so resolutely 
led us) “have so magnificently demonstra- 
ted their quality and capacity”. 


Every human being desires the qualities 
which he considers “good”: suecess, wis- 
dom, skill, strength, courage, beauty, and 
so on. To achieve success, or possess these 
other qualities, gives him a_ sense of 
satisfaction, confidence, and happiness. 
Some people seem to be naturally gifted 
with these good things; others work hard 
to acquire them, others again take pains to 
develop and improve their natural gifts. 
A weak boy can make himself strong, a 
beautiful girl can cherish and enhance her 
good looks, a coward can learn to master 
his fears. But by whichever way these 
desirable qualities come, we feel proud of 
them, and rightly so. 


For our pride to be right and proper, 
however, the qualities in which we take 
pride must be such as the best human 
minds have accepted as good. Most of us 
would disapprove of anyone who takes 
pride in a career of crime, or in his own 
pitilessness, lack of conscience, or skill in 
deceiving those who trust him. The sort of 
pride which leads us to incorrect behaviour 
is itself wrong. We see this sort in those 
“educated” people who will not “stoop” to 
manual labour, or those rich and haughty 
folk who disdain to mix with their poorer 
and humbler fellows. You will find it in 
the boy or girl (or teacher, too.) who makes 
a mistake but is too proud to admit it and 
apologize. 


The right sort of pride never hurts 


WRONG PRIDE 


others. A person's pride in his wisdom. 
strength or beauty will give pain only if 
he openly despises us others who happen 
to be less beautiful or strong or wise. The 
victor in a contest may rightly be proud of 
his triumph. so long as this does not tempi 
him to show contempt for those whom he 
has defeated; even in war the conquerors 
should not despise the conquered. Pride 
should always be tempered by Humility. 


Our pride in the achievements or qualities 
of others is only an extension of pride in 
ourselves. When we feel proud of our 
Defence Services, we are thinking, “their 


bravery, endurance, and skill make them 
good men; they are Indians; «+ too are 
Indians; therefore we too are good men. 

For you to feel pride in others, there must 
he some link connecting you with them, 
which will allow vou to feel that some rays 
of their glory are 7 eflected oni ou. This 
link may be one of relationship or friend- 
ship, common citizenship or common 
nationality. or simply fellowship as human 


beings. 

A link, however, has two ends. If we have 
a share of others’ qualities, they have a 
share of ours. Whether they proudly claim. 
or regretfully accept that share, depends 
on us. What pride can the soldier fighting 
at the front feel in the profiteer, the tax- 
dodger. or the food adulterater who be- 
trays the nation at home? For us to be 
proud of our defenders’ courage, while 
showing coward'ce in our own daily lives, 
is to make nonsense of our “‘pride”’, 


Let our feelings of pride in others, then, 
be always coupled with a resolve to conduct 
ourselves in such a way that they may in 
their turn feel proud, and not ashamed. 


of us. YOUR EDITOR 
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LEAP YEAR 


hat is a Leap Year? And why do we 
need it? 

Every fourth year is called a Leap Year. 
It has 366 days instead of the normal 365, 
the extra day being added to the month 
of February, our shortest month. 

A Leap Year is necessary because the 
Earth takes 365 and a quarter days, not 
exactly 365 days, to complete its revolution 
around the Sun. This means that we are 
starting each New Year 6 hours too soon. 
By the fourth year we are starting @ whole 
day too soon. 

What should we do about this? Julius 
Caesar (100-44 B.C.) found an answer to 
this question. His astronomers, after a 
thorough study of the Earth’s revolution 
around the Sun, recommended a new 
calendar, which was adopted and called 
the “Julian” Calendar. According to this, 
every fourth year we insert an extra day 
in the month of February, which makes us 
‘mark time” for a whole day, thus “losing” 
the day that we have “gained”. You might 
compare this with walking with a friend 
over whom you gain one pace in each fur- 

long. After four furlongs you are four 
paces ahead of him. So you stop and mark 
time for four paces until he catches up 
with you. 

Even now the problem is not completely 
solved. The Earth does not take exactly 
6 hours beyond the 365 days; these extra 
hours are a fraction less than six. So after 
24 Leap Years, the 25th “doesn’t leap”. 
The “hundreds” (1700, 1800, 1900) 
miss their extra day. This corrects the 
calendar, but in fact swings it very slight- 
ly to the other side, This is again corrected 
by giving back the extra day to every 
fourth “100”. There was a Leap Year in 
1600 A.D., and you will all (we hope) 
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live to see another in 2000 A.D. 

The Hindu Calendar has a_ similar 
problem since it follows the Lunar system, 
i. e. the calendar is based on the time 
taken by the Moon to go around the Earth, 
which our planet accomplishes in 360 days. 
After every three years the Lunar Calendar 
has to insert an extra month of 15 days. 

Popular tradition naturally attaches 
some special significance to Leap Year. 
There is an interesting custom in Europe: 
whereas normally it is a man who proposes 
marriage to a woman, in Leap Year the 
woman can propose to a man (and if he 
is a “gentleman” he is expected to 
consent!) In 1288 a law was passed in 
Scotland legalising this custom, and a few 
years later a similar law was passed in 
France, 

Leap Year has certain obvious con- 
sequences. One of them is that anyone born 
on the 29th of February can at the age of 
80 claim to be celebrating his “twentieth 
birthday”. However, the poor fellow will 
have lost 75% of his normal quota of 
birthday presents. Famous people born on 
the 29th of February include the Marquis 
de Montcalm, the French commander who 
was killed at the battle of Quebec (1759), 
and the great Italian composer Rossini. 
India’s best-known, “Febiuary-twenty- 
ninther” is perhaps Shri Morarji Desai & 


LEAP FORWARD 


Having entered now a leap year, 
Let's meet its timely call; 

Leap ease, comfort and laming fear, 
Leap forward over alll 
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The Plagiarist 


by R. Ravi 


HAD finished my lunch and was just 

starting on my coffee, when I caught 
sight of ‘him’, I had, that day, decided for 
a change to lunch at a restaurant, and 
chose to have it at the first one my eyes 
lighted upon. I had been enjoying my lunch 
immensely, and had paid hardly any 
attention to my surroundings. But when I 
had finished my lunch, I was enjoying my 
coffee in perfect satisfaction and was 
looking about me with a mild curiosity, It 
was then that I saw ‘him’. 


There was, in fact, nothing about the 
man himself to attract anybody’s attention. 
He was just like any other man, perhaps 
about forty years old, with nothing in his 
appearance to arouse the interest of even 
the most curious person, I am not a curious 
person; but what he was doing caught and 
held my attention. He was busily writing 
something, and was so intent on his work 
that he did not even bother to drink the 
coffee that the waiter had brought him, 
Normally, I would not have paid any 
attention to the matter, had I not seen that 
he was copying something from some book, 
and that the book he was copying from 
happened to be the well-known edition of 
Thomas Lee’s ‘Complete Short Stories’. 
(Thomas Lee happened to be my favourite 
author.) 


From the hurried way he was copying 
the book, the suspicion arose in my mind 
that he might well be committing an act 
of plagiarism. I felt indignant about his 
copying my favourite author’s works, but 
of course I could do nothing except, as 
they say, ‘grin and bear it’, However, I 
did the one thing that I could do. I tried 
to find out whether he was despatching the 
copy to someone, and if so, to whom. I 
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had no difficulty in doing this, for when he 
took up an envelope that was lying on the 
table and began to address it, I simply got 
up from my chair, and on the pretext of 
walking out (I had, you see, already 
called for and paid my bill) I looked over 
his shoulder, and just as he was putting 
the copy into the envelope and closing it, 
managed to catch the name and address of 
the Addressee. I was surprised to see that 
the envelope was addressed to Mr. Henry 
Blake, the editor of the popular local daily 
‘The News’ (whose press, incidentally, had 
published Mr, Lee’s first work). I was in- 
deed outraged to see that this fellow 
actually had the nerve to send his 
plagiaristic effort to the Editor of ‘The 
News’—obviously for publication, For a 
moment | thought I would write a letter to 
Mr. Blake and warn him about the copy 
of Mr. Lee’s works that was being sent to 
him, but soon changed my mind when I 
reflected that no doubt the copy would be 
returned unaccepted. 

The very next day I forgot all about the 
incident and did not remember it till a 
fortnight later. It was the 22nd of the 
month, and, as usual, ‘The News’ carried 
its fortnightly short story. When I read 
that story, I was shocked. I had every 
reason to be shocked, you will no doubt 
agree, when I tell you that the story was 
an exact copy of Mr, Lee’s ‘The Divine 
Wind’, the very first story in the book. 
‘The Complete Short Stories’, even 
to the names of the characters and places; 
nor was there any change in the title. But 
it was signed, not “Thomas Lee”, but “Leo 
Thomas”, As soon as I read the story, I 
had no doubt that this was the handiwork 
of the person whom I had seen copying Mr. 
Lee’s work. 
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I looked over his shoulder just as he was closing 
the envelope. 


Naturally I wrote to Mr. Blake, telling 
him how he had been fooled, and expressing 
my surprise that the truth had escaped his 
notice, even though he was the one who 
had originally published Mr. Lee’s works. 
I also expressed, in my letter, my surprise 
that he should tolerate and encourage such 
plain plagiarism, and my hope that 
in future he would be careful enough not 
to fall for such dishonesty. 

Some three or four days after I had 
posted my letter to Mr. Blake, the morning 
mail brought a long envelope from “The 
News’. Eagerly I tore it open and began 
reading the letter which fell out of it. The 
letter, as I had expected, was the reply to 
my outburst. As I read it I understood a 
great many things, and I can tell you they 
weren’t any too pleasant. I felt like a fool 
and would not show you the letter but for 
the fact that since I have begun my tale of 
woe and come so far, I might as well go 
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on till the end. So I present to you this 
reproduction of the letter from Mr. Blake. 


Dear Mr. Hilton, 


Thank you very much for your letter. 
I might say that I was indeed surprised to 
read it as it is the only one of its kind 1 
have ever received. It is clear from your 
letter that you are not a regular reader of 
our daily; for, if you were, you would not 
have found it necessary to write to me at 
all, as our issue of the 15th inst. would 
have explained everything beforehand. 


In that issue we had announced that to 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of Mr. 
Lee’s professional career, all his short 
stories, starting with ‘The Divine Wind’ 
will be published once again in ‘The News’ 
one story every week. We also said that 
from that issue, Mr. Lee will write in his 
own name of Leo Thomas and not in his 
pen-name of Thomas Lee. 

You may ask, why then did he copy his 
own work and send it to me, when I could 
have copied the original text from his book 
myself? As far as the reprinting was 
concerned, our press naturally made use 
of the original book. Quite apart from that, 
however, I wanted, as a souvenir, a 
manuscript copy of ‘The Divine Wind’ 
signed by Mr. Thomas (as we should now 
call him,) in his own name and hand, and 
it is this desire of mine which Mr. Thomas 
was gratifying when you observed him. 


When I told Mr. Thomas about your 
letter, he laughed a lot at the joke, and 
said that you must indeed be a very loyal 
fan of his to take such trouble to prevent 
any ‘theft? of his work. He also gave me 
something to send you with his best wishes, 
which I herewith enclose. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this 
enclosure to Mr. Thomas. In conclusion, 
may I suggest that in order to avoid such 

ce 19 
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THEY SERVE THE UNFORTUNATE 


Balkan-Ji-Bari 


ANY of you must have heard of 
M “Balkan-ji-Bari” which means “The 
child’s own garden”; but 1 suspect that 
few, if any, of you could say where to 
find the village once called Bapgaon but 
now slightly changed to “Bapugaon” in 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi or “Bapu”, 
the Father of the Nation. 

Bapugaon lies in the midst of a thick 
forest in Dahanu Taluka of Thana 
District, some 70 miles north of Bombay. 
It is a peaceful little village consisting of 
a few scattered cottages built from bamboo 
and grass, Its inhabitants are Adivasis 
(Aboriginals), the oldest people of our 
land, so poor that the women have but 
scanty clothes, the men wear only a 
loincloth, and the children run naked. 
During the four rainy months they cultivate 
the land, all working—even the children. 
But after the monsoon, for the rest of the 
year they have neither employment nor 
food. 

Such was the village in which Dada 
Shewak Bhojraj started an Ashram Shala 
in 1956, At first the Adivasis were shy as 
well as suspicious of Dada Shewak. It was 
very difficult to win their confidence, but 
slowly they came closer and today he is 
respected as well as loved by all of them. 


The Ashram 


The Ashram Shala has eight rooms 
which serve for all purposes. In 1968 
there were 60 students but now the number 
is increasing. There is a nursery school, 
and a primary up to Std. VI. All children 
are provided with a playground and the 
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and Bapugaon 


premises are kept absolutely clean, The 
Ashram provides the children with what- 
ever they need free of charge. 

Basic education and different crafts are 
taught here. Boys and girls help to main- 
tain the Ashram. Besides sports, physical 
exercises and games, they also go out for 
picnics, excursions, swimming, and hiking 
tours with their teachers. Festivals are 
celebrated in a very simple way by telling 
stories, dancing, etc. Medical facilities are 
provided. 

The Ashram always welcomes campers 
and visitors. What about playing a visit to 
it during one of your holidays? Here is 
how to get there. If you are going by train, 
get down at Dahanu Road station on the 
Western Railway and take an ST bus to 
Udwa via Bapugaon. If you travel by car, 
take the Bombay-Ahmedabad Road up to 
Charoti Naka, turn towards Kasa, and 
proceed from there to Bapugaon. 


Balkan-Ji-Bari 


Bapugaon’s parent institution is Balkan- 
ji-Bari, founded in 1923, an_ institu- 
tion which promotes all activities for Child 
Welfare. It conducts libraries, hobby clubs, 
schools, Ashram Shalas in rural areas, 
clinics, Pen-friend clubs and even a Gift- 
exchanging club for children all over 
India. It has a Youth Section known as 
Akhil Hind Yuvak Sangh (All-India Youth 
Association) in which young people are 
given a chance to come forward. Balkan- 
ji-Bari helps our under-privileged children 
to live a fuller life like more fortunate 
children elsewhere, and to become better 
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citizens. It owes a lot to 
Dada Shewak who has 
worked so hard to make the 
Institution what it is today 
and thereby to make a better 
life for the children of our 
country. 

If you would like to write 
to Balkan-ji-Bari, or obtain 
further information about 
it, here is the address: 
Balkan-ji-Bari, 

Juhu Road, 
Santa Cruz West, 
Bombay 54 


A Quiz on 


SNAKES 


1. The approximate number of different 
species of snakes os = 
(a) in the world is 2500, 5,200, 

- 10,000~ 
(b) in India is 90, 215, 520 
(Choose the correct figure in each 
case.) 

2. Name the two different categories 
of snake poison, 

3. What are a snake’s organs of sense? 

4. How do baby snakes come into the 
world? 

5. For what reasons does a snake strike 
at a man? 

6. Which is the largest snake in th 

7 world? 

7. In what ways are snakes useful to 
man? 

8. Are there any Snake Farms in 
India? If so, where? 

9. If you are bitten by a snake which 
may be poisonous, what first-aid 
precautions should you take im- 
mediately? 

10. State whether the following are true 
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or false. If they are false, correct 
them. 


(a) Some snakes live upon other 
snakes. 


(b) Most snakes are poisonous. 


(c) A snake cannot swallow a 
creature fatter than itself, 


(d) Some snakes can throw their 
poison from a distance. 
(Most of the above questions have been 
contributed—along with the answers— by 
reader S, Rajan SR 7395. 5 points awarded 
to reader Rajan.) 


Send your answers to these questions with 
your name and S.R, No. Names of Sub- 
scribers who score Points will be published, 


A QUIZ ON NOBEL PRIZES (December ’71) 


2 Points to: Rajesh Mehra SR 8419, Urvish Medh 
SR 8316, S. Rajan SR 7395, Sanjiv Tipnis SR 7044, 
S. Nadig SR 4001, Alok Sarin SR 8447, Ravi Raghu 
SR 7774, R. Ashok SR 982. 

1 Point to: Somnath Routh SR 3098/2, V. S. Sriram 
SR 7265, S. A. R. Rangan SR 7973, N. Rajagopalan 
SR 7376, Roque D’Costa SR 7789, Prakash Sheth 
SR 8511, Kamini Lobo SR 2919. 


SCIENTISTS WERE NEVER AT WAR 


By Sir Gavin de Beer,* F.R.S, 


ee oe the founding of the Royal 
Society of London and the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris in the 1660s, and the 
firing of the last shot between British and 
French soldiers and sailors on the downfall 
of Napoleon in 1815, Britain and France 
were at war for nearly sixty years. But in 
spite of this, the men of science on both 
sides of the Channel never ceased to 
communicate with one another. They ex- 
changed their publications and information 
on the results of their scientific work; 
travelled in each other’s countries; sought 
one another’s help in securing the release 
of captured scientific objects and of persons 
detained as prisoners of war: and elected 
one another to membership of the Royal 
Society of London and the French Academy 
of Sciences, 

Of course, it was with the approval and 
help of ministers on both sides of the 
Channel that scientific publications were 
exchanged between the Royal Society and 
the French Academy of Sciences, In 
particular, the astronomical observations 
by the Royal Observatory in Paris, were 
freely exchanged*. In 1804 Sir Joseph 
Banks* sent the NauticaL ALMANAC to 
Citoyen Delambre, and thereby provided 
France with the best instrument for accurate 
navigation in the year of Napoleon’s 


The author, Sir Gavin de Beer, is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the Society of Anti-quaries, a 
corresponding member of the Institut de France and 
Director of the British Museum (Natural History). 
He has written books in both English and French, 
and a German reader for biology students, Last year, 
he was awarded the Unesco’s Kalinga Prize for out- 
standing contributions to the popularization of 
science, 


This article is a simplified and adapted version of 
the introduction to his book, ‘The Sciences Were 
Never at War’, 
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Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) was an eminent 
English chemist who invented the safety lamp for 
miners, and discovered nitric acid (laughing gas), 
electrolysis, etc, 


threatened invasion of England, the year 


before the Battle of Trafalgar (1805). 


At the height of the Seven Years War 
in 1760, the Due de Choiseul was gracious 
enough to grant a passport to John 
Craufurd of Auchenames to return from 
Geneva to England through France. But 
while writing to Voltaire* about this, the 
Duke apologised for his inability to let 
Craufurd pass through any French naval 
port. The reason was that the French con- 


*Nowadays weather data (temperature and rainfall 
figures, etc), normally released by the meteorological 
department for publication in the newspapers, are 
not released publicly in war time, in order to with- 
hold useful information from the enemy's navy and 
air force. - 


*Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820)—an eminent natu- 
ralist who gifted his very valuable botanical collec- 
tions to British Museum, He was President of the 
Royal Society for over 40 years, *Voltaire (1694- 
1778)—a great French philosopher and writer. 
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sidered their navy to be in such poor con- 
dition that they did not want any citizen of 
Britain to get even a glimpse of it. 


In 1813 Sir Humphry Davy* felt the 
need to visit and examine the extinct 
volcanoes in Auvergne in France. Although 
France was then at war and fighting with 
her back to the wall, Napoleon had no 
hesitation in granting him every facility. 
Moreover, in Paris, Davy had no difficulty 
attending meetings of the Institute where 
the latest scientific discoveries were re- 
ported. He even performed experiments in 
his hotel with a portable chemical cabinet 
which he had been allowed to bring into 
France with him. 


If Napoleon’s generosity on this occasion, 
as on many others, was remarkable it is 
equally extraordinary that the British 
Government allowed Davy to go. He was 
the greatest living British chemist, and it 
must reluctantly be concluded that whereas 
Napoleon relished the importance ol 
Science, the British Government did not. 


Edward Jenner* was another great 
scientist who firmly believed that ‘the scien- 
ces are never at war’. He and his fellow 


Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) made important dis- 
coveries in electricity; he later became the President 
of U.S.A. (See SUNSHINE, April 1962) 
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Edward Jenner vaccinating one of his children, He 
often vaccinated 300 poor people in a day, free of 
charge. 


scientists spoke a language that was un- 
derstood and accepted on both sides of the 
Channel, indeed throughout the civilised 
world, The same language inspired the 
American scientist and statesman, Benjamin 
Franklin,* to secure for Captain James 
Cook* freedom from any kind of molest- 
ation of his ships by American sailors. It 
also inspired the French Government to 
give passports to Gregory Watt and 
Humphry Davy, and the British Govern- 
ment to grant safe conducts to the French 
expeditions to the South Seas, and to sponsor 
Woodville’s visit to Paris to demonstrate 
the technique of vaccination. 

These attitudes reveal a degree of 
civilization compared with which present 
attitudes appear barbarous. 

Above The Battle 


France and Britain had so much in 
common in their ideals and culture that 
both countries equally respected truth and 
the independence of learning. Their 
Scientists enjoyed complete freedom in 


their work and were far above the petty 
= 15 


*Captain James Cook (1728-17779)—an adventurous 
English navigator and explorer. 
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Long-Life Battery from Bacteria 


A long-life, inexpensive electric battery 
which harnesses the energy of thousands of 
bacteria inside it, has been developed in 
U.S.A. Known as a ‘Biological Fuel’ Cell, 
it has a theoretical life of more than 50 
years during which it is expected to produce 
electricity continuously. 

The cell produces enough energy to power 
a transistor radio, a small light bulb, or a 
miniature motor, A pilot model of the cell 
has been designed for demonstration pur- 
poses in schools or for use by students and 
hobbyists in home experiments. This model 
is sold at $17. 

The Texas research company which devel- 
oped this cell is now designing a compact, 
easily portab!'e but more powerful model 
for use in the less advanced nations which 
need inexpensive, long-lasting power sources. 
Other models are also planned as private 
sources of electricity for homes, for electri- 
fied fences, as stand-by supply for business 
and industry, for use in iso!ated places, and 
so on. 

The main components of the model are 
12 plastic containers, about the size of small 
ink bottles, filled with brown powdered rice 
husks. The manufacturer supplies, with the 
unit, a bagful of bacteria—microscopic 
organisms similar to yeast or bread mou'd. 
These bacteria are then mixed with water 
and the rice husks. The husks decompose 
as the bacteria ‘feed’ on them. Electric energy 
resulting from this process is picked up by 
a strip of copper which serves as a positive 
connection or ‘anode’ for the electric current; 
a strip of aluminium serves as a negative 
connection or ‘cathode’, These metal con- 
nections protrude from each plastic container 
and are joined by wire to the radio, light 
bulb or motor which is to be supplied with 
electricity. 
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Even the discoverers are puzzled as to 
precisely how the new process works. 
Scientists believe electric energy is produced 
either by the decomposition of organic matter 
or through a by-product of the bacterial 
action on organic matter. 

Once assembled, the unit needs no atten- 
tion except occasional refiling with rice 
husks and water for the thousands of indus- 
trious bacteria, which multiply themselves 
indefinitely, 


Sounds of Circulating Blood 


A new and simple method, more conveni- 
ent to the patient, has been developed at the 
Massachussetts Institute of Technology, 
U.S.A., for diagnosing diseased arteries, In 
this new technique, which is based on the 
same principe as the stethoscope (used by 
physicians for listening to the sounds of the 
heart and the lungs), the physician analyses 
sounds produced by the circulating blood. 

Hitherto, an artery which was suspected 
of being narrowed, could be examined only 
by passing a catheter into the artery and 
injecting a dye that makes the size of the 
artery show up in an X-Ray, This procedure 
is painful to the patient, sometimes requiring 
him to be under general anesthesia, and also 
invo'ving the risk of infection and bleeding. 

Normal arteries are silent. When an artery 
narrows through hardening, the smooth 
blood-flow is upset and produces sounds 
which can be detected by a sensitive micro- 
phone, Researchers have known this for 
many years but had not put the knowledge 
to practical use. 

The M.L.T. scientist and his assistants dis- 
covered that the sound is loudest at the 
narrowest point in the artery, They say that 
by measuring and analysing the sound, it 
is possible to calculate the approximate dia- 
meter of the artery. 

At present this technique is useful only 
for arteries close to the surface of the skin; 
the sound from arteries deep in the body is 
too weak for analysis. However, the scientists 
are trying to improve the technique for 
measuring the sounds of deep arteries also. 


Our Biggest Telescope Coming Up 
at Naini Tal 


A 40-inch reflector telescope, our biggest, 
is being installed at the observatory at Naini 
Tal, and is expected to be ready for use 
any time this month, 

The size of a reflector telescope is of great 
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This small model of the giant telescope at Paloma 
was made by two American students. The telescop 
at Palomar is suspended on a massive mount- 
ing and has a large mirror at the base to refieci 
light. 
importance, since even a six-inch telescope 
enables observation of the skies over an 
area 500 times more than the human eye 
can see. But even through the giant 200- 
inch telescope—the world’s largest—in Cali- 
fornia, the farthest galaxies cannot be actually 
seen, although they appear on photographs 
taken through the telescope after several 
hours’ exposure 

The existing battery of telescopes at the 
Naini Tal Observatory consists of six reflec- 
tor telescopes of various sizes, the largest 
having a reflector with a diameter only half of 
the one now being installed. The obervatory 
also has a telescope for tracking satellites. 
Other equipment there includes a spectro- 
graph for solar studies and an apparatus for 
observing Alpha particles of hydrogen emitted 
during eclipses and times of sunspot activity. 

The new telescope has been built in East 
Germany and costs Rs 18 lakhs. 

Elastic Plastic 

A leading British chemical company is 
expecting to market a new substance which 
combines the elasticity of rubber with the 
toughness of plastics. The company is con- 
fident that the new substance will compete 
with synthetic rubber, and can be used to 
replace some metal parts in cars and in 
machinery used by textile, footwear and 
engineering industries, 28 
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war spirit. Moreover, war was then looked 
upon as a specialised activity, confined to 
government and professional soldiers, and 
sailors, and being no concern of civilians, 
least of all men of science. 

For centuries past, medicines and drugs 
essential for saving life have been granted 
special exemption in times of war so that 
they can be rushed at any time wherever 
they may be needed. As long ago as 1491, 
the barber-surgeons* of London applied for 
and secured such an exemption. In 1747 
Sir John Pringle succeeded also in bringing 
about a convention conferring immunity* 
on military hospitals in times of war. Later, 
the Geneva Red Cross Conveniion, was en- 
acted in 1864, making humanitarian con- 
siderations possible in the heat and bitter- 
ness of war. 

But in the modern world, secrecy in 
scientific progress is considered a neces- 
sary part of security for national survival. 
From time immemorial, trade secrets 
involving methods of application of science 
have been jealously guarded even in times 
of peace, and have played an ever-increas- 
ing part in the promotion of national 
prosperity in the face of international 
competition. When Baron Stein visited 
Cornwall in 1787, the strictest possible 
orders were issued by Boulton and Watt to 
prevent him frem inspecting the new steam 
engines which had just been installed. 

What is sinister, however, in recent times 
is that some political systems have invaded 
the very domain of science and distorted 
truth in order to control thought. Such 
activities resemble the shameful behaviour 
of the theologians* of Italy who harassed 
Galileo in order to make him give up his 
planetary theories. zZ¢ez 

(Courtesy: UNEsco) 


*barber-surgeons—barbers of olden days who prac- 
tised also surgery and dentistry. *immunity—power 
of resisting a disease, attack, etc. (Also, freedom 
or exemption from a rule, tax, etc.) *theologian— 
one who studies theology, i.e. about religion, God, 
etc, 
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L EARNING to speak is an extraordi~ 


narily difficult task for deaf children. 
Lip-reading, which allows them to under 
stand what other people are saying, is of 
little help in telling them whether what 
they are saying is correct or incorrect, since 
they cannot hear their own voices. 

There is an Infants’ school in South 
England, with a special unit for deaf 
children, which is close to an engineering 
college of the Royal Navy. The School 
authorities recently asked the young 
engineers whether they could devise an 
instrument which would enable a person 
speaking to “see” his own words. 

The navy men, working in their spare 
time during the duration of their course, 
succeeded in building an instrument which 
has fulfilled all the requirements and 


“proved immensely helpful to these deaf 


children. This electronic visual aid, known 
as the “Voice signature”, shows human 
sounds in the form of a “graph signal” on 
an oscilloscope screen, 


After the device was completed, the 


teachers from the school pronounced forty , 


basic vowel and consonant sounds, which 
were photographed from the screen. These 
photographs were mounted in ordinary 
slide-holders and placed beside the screen. 


All that the learning child has to do now 
is to see that the graph of the sound, which 
he utters into the microphone, matches the 
photograph. 


This device can be adapted to any 
language in the world. It is portable and 
easy to maintain and service. oe | 
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There are special- 
ly trained ‘seeing 
eye dogs’ in some 
countries to guide 
blind persons. 
They are provided 
free to poor blind 
People and for a 
small price to 
others. 
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AIDS THAT HELP THE BLIND 


Some __ countries 
also have ‘talk- 
ing books’—re- 
cords of books 
and articles. The 
machine to play 
them is lent by 
the government. 
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INK LINES ARE LINK LINES 


ENYA, as I have told you, is famous 
for its wildlife. It has severat 


“national parks. Two of these are the Nai- 


robi National Park and the Tsavo Nation- 
al Park. From Treetops, a hotel built on 
trees, the wild animals are just before 
your eyes, On Sundays, most of the Asians 
gather together in Uhury Park which was 
built very recently. Kenya has 5 provinces 
—1, Nairobi, 2. Rift Valley, 3. Western, 
4. Eastern and 5. Central. 


I will inform you about my town— 
Nairobi. The word Nairobi means ‘a place 
of cool water’. It is the name of the capi- 
tal city of Kenya. Nairobi is essentially 
a modern city. It first came into existence, 
in 1899, with the laying of the track of 
the Uganda railway. Huts were built for 
the workers. And you know, as my town 
is situated near the equator, actually there 
are no seasons, So men started to live 
there. They built roads and houses, and 
Nairobi was born. Today Nairobi has 
handsome buildings, spacious avenues, 
modern sculptures, universities, shops and 
factories, in fact all the amenities and 
necessities of civilization. 


By the way, I have not mentioned to you 
about the Nairobi Show, which is held 
every year in a place which during the 
colonial rule was called ‘Mitchel’ Park bu 
since independence (on 12th Decembe 
1963) is called Jamhuri Park. The show, 
lasts for 5 days. It began this year on 29tt 


Above: Modern Nairobi 
Below: Giraffes abound in Kenya’s parks 


September and ended on 3rd October. The 
colourful Jamhuri Park opened its gates 
to thousands of farmers, city dwellers, 
laymen, experts, distinguished visitors, 
and school children. There are a variety 
of stalls displaying the country’s industry, 
commerce, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and above all, the efforts of its people 
towards a better and progressive future. 
Here is to be found big business between 
Africa and Europe, America and the East; 
also smaller local business, for much is 
bought and sold by Kenyans. 


(Extracts from Arun H. Shah’s letters) 


(Sent by Sudha Gopalakrishna, SR 7378) 
(4 Points) 
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A Legend of Old 


Amba and Sakuni 


NCE upon a time in the North of 

India, there was a great war. Such a 
great war it was that people of distant 
lands talked of it in hushed tones, This 
great war was between two kings named 
Shantanu and Bhishma. 

Bhishma sent his young and handsome 
son Sakuni at the head of his army, Sakuni 
was a very brave and noble prince. People 
thronged the streets to watch him ride at 
the head of the army on his white stallion. 
Sakuni led his great army to the land of 
Shantanu. 

Now King Shantanu had a_ beautiful 
daughter called Amba. Princess Amba had 
seen a portrait of Sakuni and had im- 
mediately fallen in love with him. So now 
she beckoned her maid and begged her to 
arrange some way of letting her catch a 
glimpse of this wonderful prince. Sakuni 
in his turn had heard a great deal about the 
beauty and talents of Princess Amba, and 
he secretly cherished the hope of marrying 
her some day. 

While Sakuni was heading for the palace 
gates with his army, he suddenly looked 
up. On the balcony, gazing down at him, 
stood the sweetest and most beautiful 
princess he had ever seen. Sakuni thought 
that she could be none other than the lovely 
Amba of whose beauty he had heard. As 
soon as their eyes met, they fell in love. 

Now the prince was in no mood to fight. 
He did not want to hurt any of Amba’s 
people. A truce was signed and Sakuni 
returned to his country. Here his father 
King Bhishma greeted him with fury. He 
refused to give permission for his son to 
marry Amba; and when the Princess’ 
father heard this, he in his turn refused 
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to allow Amba to marry Sakuni. Thus both 
the lovers were left in the deepest sorrow. 

One day a messenger came to Amba 
and gave her a letter from Sakuni. It was 
a plan for elopement. She was to go with 
the messenger that night to a particular 
place in the forest where Sakuni would be 
waiting for her. Amba danced with joy. 

That night she disguised herself as a 
slave girl and left with the messenger, who 
led her through a dark forest and up toa 
cave where Sakuni sat waiting for her. 
When Sakuni saw her he was wild with 
joy. They rewarded the messenger richly 
and sent him back. 

For many days Amba and Sakuni lived 
in the forest cave. But their happiness was 
not to last. One day, when Sakuni had 
gone out hunting for food, a robber who 
was in search of a hiding place came to 
the cave. Seeing a beautiful girl in the 
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The robber congratulated himself on his good luck. 
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cave, he congratulated himself on his good 
luck and carried her away on his horse. 
Amba cried and shouted but all in vain. 
The forest was so big that Sakuni could 
not hear her. After riding for a long while 
the robber felt hungry. He dismounted and 
made a little fire to cook some food. 

Now Sakuni had ioid Amba all about 
the fruits and berries found in the forest, 
and now she noticed near by a certain 
type of berry whose juice could put a 
person to sleep for many hours, She 
quickly picked these berries, crushed them 
and mixed the juice in the food which the 
robber was cooking. She herself refused to 
eat anything. 

Soon after his meal the robber fell 
asleep. Amba disguised herself in the 
robber’s clothes, got on his horse and went 
in search of Sakuni. But the forest was a 
huge one, and though she rode on and on, 
she could not find her prince. At last she 
reached a city where all the people seemed 
to be out in the streets. There was a lot of 
excitement in the air. 

Amba approached a man and asked, 
“What is the name of this city, my good 
man, and why are all the people gathered 
here?” 

“The name of this city is Kashmir,” 
answered the man, “and our King is going 
to be chosen by the royal elephant here. 
Come and watch the fun, stranger.” 

So Amba went to the street to watch 
what was going to happen. A beautifully 
bedecked royal elephant was walking 
slowly as if in search of the King. It held 
a garland of flowers in its trunk. 

‘As soon as the elephant saw Amba, it 
came towards her, garlanded her and knelt 
at her feet. The people cheered and 
proclaimed Amba king. Little did they 
know that their king was a woman. 

In the meanwhile poor Sakuni roamed 
from town to town, country to country, in 
search of Amba, At last one day he reached 
Kashmir. 
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“T am a prince. My name is Sakuni. I 
have come in search of a princess called 
Amba. Have you seen her?” he asked 
everyone. But nobody was able to tell him. 

When Amba heard that a man who 
called himself prince Sakuni had come to 
Kashmir she immediately sent for him. As 
soon as she saw Sakuni she wept bitterly 
to see how thin and weak he had grown. 
She ordered that he should be given 
scented water for his bath and princely 
clothes’ and food. Then she told her 
ministers the whole story about herself and 
Sakuni. Thereupon the ministers made 
Sakuni King and married him to Amba, 
who thus became queen. Sakuni ruled 
wisely and justly, and brought long years 
of prosperity to his subjects and of 
happiness to Amba and himself. ps 
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mistakes in future, you might send a year’s 
subscription to ‘The News’, and become 
one of our many regular readers? 

I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


HENRY BLAKE. 


Feeling more like a fool than ever be- 
fore, I pulled out the enclosure from the 
envelope. It was a photograph of ‘him’, 
grinning for all he was worth. On the back 
of the photograph was written: 


To a truly loyal fan! 
With best wishes, 


Leo Thomas 


(Whom, as Thomas Lee, you have 
been good enough to admire in the 


past.) 
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John Galsworthy—barrister, 
author, playwright, lover of 
horses and cricket, friend 
of Joseph Conrad—won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1932. His ‘Forsyte Saga’ 
ranks among the great works 
of XX Century English fic- 
tion, while his play ‘Justice’ 
led to many prison reforms, 


Boyd Orr—doctor, school- 
master, scientist, naval ofh- 
cer, nutritionist, Member of 
Parliament, farmer, Vice- 
Chancellor, and finally Direc- 
tor of FAO—first made him- 
self known during World 
War I, where he won the 
DSO for courage and devo- 
tion to duty, 


He brought world-wide fame 
to the Rowett Institute of 
Animal Nutrition. His work 
led him to countries all over 
the wor'd and to meetings 
with famous leaders such as 
S. Africa's Smuts and 
Russia's Krushchev, He won 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 
1949. 


SOME NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


The wide variety of achievements for which the Nobel Prize has been awarded 
is well illustrated by these four eminent winners from a single country. 


sir John Cockcroft—W orld 
War I infantryman, electri- 
cal engineer, scientific genius 
—will always be associated 


with the Splitting of the 
Atom which he and Dr. 
Walton achieved in 1932. He 
was one of Lord Rutherford's 
team of brilliant young re- 
searchers, 


He supplied Britain with 
nuclear-produced electricity. 
In World War II he devel- 
oped atomic weapons and 
Early Warning radar stations, 
Sharing the Nobel Prize for 
Physics in 1951, he later re- 
ceived the Order of Merit 
and the Atoms for Peace 
Award, 


Lord Cecil of Chelwood des- 
cended from one of Eng- 
land's most historic families, 
won the Nobel Prize for 
Peace in 1937, As Britain's 
Foreign Under-Secretary dur- 
ing World War I, he was the 
League of Nations’ chief 
architect, Later he vigorously 
supported the UNO, 
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Better English 


SOME SPELLING TIPS 


| N response to my constant invitation 
“Tell me of your special difficulties in 
improving your English”, a school in 
India’s north-east corner has asked for my 
help in certain Spelling problems; and since 
these problems must be puzzling also thou- 
sands of other students, whatever help I can 
give to this far-off school will be of general 
benefit. 

These pupils have sent me a list of “The 
twenty-five words we most often get wrong”, 
and I shall do my best to show them how to 
get these words—and many other words— 
right every time. , 

People say that English would be a fairly 
easy language to learn (thanks to such ad- 
vantages as the absence of genders and case 
terminations) were it not for the frequent 
irregularity of the connection between spell- 
ing and pronunciation. “What can you do 
with a language,” these people exclaim, 
“which has eight different ways of pronou- 
cing OUGH, and which can spell the sound 
OR in at least six different ways?” Well, 
you can do something: the position is far 
from hopeless. 

First, there are rules (such as the doubl- 
ing of a consonant between a shortened 
vowel and a following vowel) which govern 
a good many cases, Then there are words 
that you'll spell correctly provided you pro- 
nounce them correctly. And there are words 
which anyone knowing a little Latin or 
Greek finds easy; this of course is a benefit 
which is enjoyed by many people in England 
but by hardly any of you in India. All other 
words, I think, will have to be learned in 
one of two ways: by “photographing” them 
on your memory, or by making up some 
little trick to fix it in your mind. 

And before I forget, let me give you one 
word of comfort. In every “difficult”word, 
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it’s not the whole word that gives trouble, 
but usually only one letter. The problem 
isn’t nearly as extensive as perhaps you 
think; it’s quite localised. 

Now let me take as many of the Terrible 
Twenty-five as I’ll have space for, and 
arrange them in groups according to the way 
I shall ask you to learn and remember them. 
And please do understand that the methods 
I’m going to suggest are not confined to 
these 25 words, but can be applied—with 
a little effort and intelligence—to thousands 
of other words. 

Group 1, an EVE group: 

The words sent to me were BELIEVE, 
GRIEVE, and RECEIVE. All these words 
have an I (they’re not quite blind—ha, ha! 
Now that’s the sort of silly little joke that 
so often helps) as well as an E besides the 
final E. The problem is simply: is it IE or 
EI? Here you may use the well-known “T 
before E except after C” rule, to which I 
know only one exception: “seize”. 

Group, 2, the ACQU group: 

All these words have a C before the QU 
except those that come from two Latin words 
(a) aqua, meaning “water” and (b) aquila, 
meaning “eagle”. If I want to say that the 
boy with an eagle’s nose is good at water 
games, I shall write “the boy with an aqui- 
line nose is good at aquatic sports.” 

The word sent to me was ACQUAINT. 
This word, like ACOUIRE, ACQUIT, etc. 
has nothing to do with eagles or water, and 
so it’s ACQU. (You know of course that in 
English no Q can stand alone; it must 
always be followed, like Mary by her Little 
Lamb, by a U.) 


Group 3, a WH group: 
The words sent to me were OVER- 
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WHELMED, WHISTLE, and WHIMPER. 
The problem: is it WH or plain W? 
English people themselves, unless they’re 
being ridiculously pedantic, do not 
pronounce WH any different from W, so 
Correct Pronunciation won’t help you 
here. Make up, and learn by heart, some 
silly little sentence like “When you feel 
overwhelmed, don’t whimper, but whistle 
cheerfully all the while.” Now you know 
that “When” is WH, so you can easily 
remember that the other four words are 


also WH and not plain W. 


Group 4, a “photography” group: 

The words sent were MIRROR and SCIS- 
SORS. The problem: how many Rs and how 
many Ss? 

Look hard at those Rs in “mirror” (also 
in “error”, “terror” and “horror”’), Now, 
can you ever get these words wrong again? 
And look at the lovely balance in 
“scissors”: an S at each end and two Ss 
exactly in the middle. If you’ve really 


“photographed” all these words on your {J 


mind, you'll get them right for ever. 


Group 5, a Correct Pronunciation group: 


The words sent to me were OBEDIENT, 
CIVILISE, RECOGNIZE, EXCITED, and 
INFLAMMABLE. 


The first word has four syllables; if you 
spell it “obedent” you’re giving it only 
three. The second and third words (don’t 
break your hearts trying to remember 
whether it’s ISE or IZE, because English 
itself is often not at all certain about this) 
are pronounced “soft” to rhyme with 
“wise”. If you spell them with a C instead 
of an S or a Z, you should pronounce them 
“hard” to rhyme with “ice”, which you 
would know to be wrong. 

If the fourth word is spelt without a 
C, it becomes a completely different word 
—“exited”, which means “went outside” 
and is pronounced like the ITED of 
“visited”. If you want this word to mean 
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“aroused, thrilled”, you must put in that 
C, so that itll rhyme with “invited”, 

If you spell the fifth word with only 
one M, you ought to pronounce it so as to 
rhyme with “tame a bull”. But there’s no 
such word; so if you pronounce the 
FLAMM like the first syllable of 
“stammer’’—as you should do—you must 
give it two Ms. 

Group 6, a “trick of memory” group: 
In this group I’ve put six of the words 
sent to me. For each I’m suggesting a 


little trick that should fix the right spelling 


in your memory. 

PRECIPICE. Think of the mighty 
Himalayan peaks, whose precipices are 
formed of ICE. 

CORRIDOR. If you say, “That horrid 
corridor has no door”, you'll remember 
“double R but no double O”, Alternatively, 
you might “photograph” this word, like 
you did “mirror”, 

GAUGE, If you say, “ A micrometer 
gauge is U-shaped”, you won’t forget that 


VISITOR. “Yesterday's visitor TORE - 


his coat on a nail” will remind you that 
it's OR, not ER. 

CONSCIENCE. This word is connected 
with “science”, (meaning ‘knowledge’’) 
which you would never spell without its 
I; so conscience”, which means “knowledge 
of your own true feelings and thoughts”, 
must also have an I. 

HEIGHT. This noun has an E which 
the corresponding adjective “high” hasn’t 
got. Remember it by “HE has got good 
HEight”, 

The last five words, for which no space 
is now left, were: SATELLITE, SUSCEP- 
TIBLE, SEIZURE, QUAY, and PUR- 
SUING. Would any of you like to write 
to me and suggest ways of remembering 
these? 


Note: You will find helpful “Spelling” 
articles in SUNSHINE’s issues of July ’61, 
Oct. °61, Nov. ’61, Oct. 65, and Feb. °66. 
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POLO 
A Fast 


and 
Fascinating 
Game 


P oLo is believed to be the most ancient 
of all games played with “‘ball and 
striker”. It is played on horseback on a 
grassy field 300 yards-long by 160 yards 


wide. 


The rules for polo resemble those for 
hockey, but the teams consist of only four 
men, usually organized as two forwards, 
one half-back, and one full-back, The 
goal-posts are made of light wood or 
papier mache, so that they will break 
safely in case a pony runs into them, and 
are spaced 24 feet apart. The white-painted 
ball is of willow wood, about 314 inches 
in diameter and 414 ounces in weight. 
Each player is armed with a cane or rattan 
stick from 50 to 56 inches long; this has 
at one end a horizontal piece of hardwood, 
with which the ball is struck, and at the 
other end a leather thong which the player 
fastens to his wrist. 


A Sight to See 


The object is to score goals by driving 
the ball between the opponents’ goal-posts. 
Backhand shots are allowed, and a really 
well-executed backhand drive, which per- 
haps scores a goal or at least gains many 
yards of ground, is a beautiful sight to 
see. Charging, bumping, and riding an 
opponent off the ball are all in the rules. 
A skilful player can hit the ball when it is 
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right under his own pony’s, or his 
opponent’s pony’s, belly. 


The game is divided into eight periods, 
known as “chukkers”, of 71 minutes each, 
with three-minute intervals between them 
(during which a player can change to a 
fresh pony if his first pony is getting tired). 
At the end of the fourth chukker, which is 
half-time, there is a break of seven 
minutes, 


Special Ponies 


Polo ponies (they are never called 
“thorses’”) are not of any particular breed 
or size, but they must be fast, tough, 
nimble, fearless and above all, obedient. 
It takes years to train a polo pony pro- 
perly; the animal must get used to having 
sticks swung close past its head, and must 
learn to stop instantly, swerve, turn “on a 
plate”, and resume its stride without loss 
of speed; it must have the courage to run 
head on into another pony at its rider’s 
command. Well-trained polo ponies show 
wonderful keenness and intelligence; they 
anticipate what their rider will want to do, 
and seem to enjoy the game as thoroughly 
as the players themselves. 


Picture above: 

Polo players driving for a goal. The player on the 
left is getting his horse into position behind the 
ball. His team-mate is racing ahead so that he can 
relay his partner’s shot towards the goal. 
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Polo is believed to have originated 
in Persia 4000 years ago. The name comes 
from the Tibetan word for “ball”: pulu. 
In 1861 some British officers from the 
Punjab learned the game from a small 
Himalayan State (Hunza) where it was 
the national game, played with unlimited 
numbers and with the maximum of 
enthusiasm and the minimum of rules. In 
1869 these officers introduced polo to 
England, where military and fashionable 
circles adopted it eagerly. From England 
it quickly spread to America. 


India has produced the world’s greatest 
polo teams. Great teams have come also from 
England and Argentina. England’s best- 
known player is the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who never used to miss a chance of playing 
polo anywhere in the world, especially if it 
could be with his friend the late Maharaja 
of Jaipur, one of the world’s finest players. 


Polo is a fast and thrilling game, packed 
with action. Yet though it is fascinating to 
watch, it can be played by only a small band 
of people, chiefly on account of the very 
high cost of buying, training, and keeping 
polo ponies, of whom any serious player 
requires a “string” of at least four. Other 
requirements are first-class horsemanship 
and leisure for many months of practice. 
These factors have prevented polo from be- 
coming a “popular” sport, 


Before World War II, when the Horse 
still held an honoured place among us, 
polo was played in every Cantonment, 
especially of course in those where our 
famous cavalry regiments were stationed. 
It was played too in many Princely States, 
particularly those of Rajasthan. In those 
days there were ample opportunities of 
watching polo. Today, however, when the 
Horse has been largely “mechanized away”, 
your chances of watching this fascinating 
game will be few. So if one of those 
chances should come your way, on no 


account miss it! 23.9 
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A Thurberised Fable 


Modernised Crow 


In the Summer Annual number we gave 
you two fables by James Thurber and in- 
vited you to try your hand at writing a 
fable in this fascinating style. None of you 
accepted the challenge. However, Sunil 
Nandwani SR 4121/37 sent us a story 
which we thought we could work up into 
a Thurber Fable. After receiving Sunil’s 
permission, we have had a shot at it, and 
here’s the result. (6 Points to Sunil for 
his idea and original story.) 


ID I ever tell you, grandson barked 
the old Fox, “about the time I—?” 
“Yes, many times, Grandad,”  inter- 
rupted the young Fox. 
“the time I made a Crow drop the 
piece of cheese he was holding in his 


beak?” 


** *Scuse me, please,” said the young 
Fox hurriedly, “I have an appointment at 
a chicken farm five miles away” And he 
ran off. 


After half a mile he saw a Crow perched 
on a tree and it was holding a piece of 
cheese in its beak. “May as well see if 
Grandad’s trick really works,” thought the 
Fox to himself. Aloud he barked, “Hullo, 
you up there! You great big wonderful Mr. 
Crow! I’ve heard such fabulous things about 
that voice of yours. How about giving me a 
little song or two?” He sat back on his 
haunches, hopefully waiting for the Cow 
to open his beak and drop the piece of 
cheese. 
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The Crow pulled a pocket transistor from 
under his wing and twiddled the knob with 
the foot he wasn’t standing on, “This is 
All Birdland Radio,” croaked the tran- 
sistor. “We are broadcasting a special 
warning to all birds to beware of certain 
four-footed bushy-tailed non-birds who— 
as a certain Swan once put it—only 
flatter to deceive ....” 


“That was my twin brother,” cawed the 


Crow, who had meanwhile swallowed the 
cheese. “He’s an announcer. Would you 
like to hear some more?” 


But the young Fox was already running 
off. “Evidently Crows aren’t what they were 
in Grandad’s day,” he murmured as he ran. 


Moral: Those with paws shouldn’t try to 


fool those who give caws. 
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A SIMPLE KALEIDOSCOPE 


You will need: Two small pocket mirrors of 
the same size (without frames); a piece of 
white card; smal! bits of coloured glass or 
paper and adhesive tape. 


On the white card, mark out in pencil a 
45° angle. Make the lines the same length 
as the longer edge of your mirrors. Then 
cut out the triangle, keeping the edges of 
the mirrors together and also tape the bot- 
tom edges of the mirrors to the white card. 


funny,’ said Mr. Cook to the others, “that 
not one of us has a profession that is the 
same as our name?” 

“That's true,"" agreed the man who was 
the carpenter. 


Can you now give the correct last name 
of each? ; 


THE TWO BARBERS 


A young man got off a train in a small 
town, With an hour or so to spend before 
he caught another train, he decided to get a 
haircut. The ticket clerk told him there were 
only two barbers in the village, so he walked 
down the main street to inspect both shops. 
The first barber's place was very dirty. The 
barber himself needed a shave and his hair- 
cut looked terrible, The second shop was 
clean and bright. The barber was nicely 
dressed, freshly shaved, and with a neat hair- 
cut. But the man decided to go back to the 
first barber. Why? 


DISTANT PALS 


Raj stopped walking along the straight 
foot-path, turned around and saw his friend 
Ashok following him at a distance of 400 
feet, Raj and Ashok faced each other, then 
walked exactly 200 feet along the foot-path. 
Did they meet? No, they found that they 
were still 400 feet apart. How could this 
happen? 


NUMBER THE CIRCLES 


Put in several small odd-shaped pieces of 
coloured glass (if possible; otherwise toffee 
wrappings or other coloured paper) near 
the pointed inside of the kaleidoscope. By 
gently shaking, you will produce endless 
new patterns and desi 


NAME THE MEN 


Mr. Cook, Mr. Sailor, and Mr, Carpenter 
met on the street one oon, “Isn't it 
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In each circle of the above triangle fill 
in a different sirgle number so that each 
side when totalled adds to (1) 17, (2) 20. 

—sent by 11. R. Venkat, SR 277/17 


(ANSWERS ON P, 29) 


BY YOU 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words, Your teacher should certify that it is 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


only) where you got your idea from. 


Mention your Name, Age, School and S.R. No. 

Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article), should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

Points will be awarded for all contributions published. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will be destroyed after 3 months. 

Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


YOUTH IS THE SEASON OF HOPE 


NCE India shone in the light of 

sacrifice, and India became a leader 
of the nations, a builder of civilisation. 
To-day the light is conspicuous by its 
absence in our schools and colleges, in the 
affairs of our state and the activites of our 
public life. To-day there is the darkness 
of selfishness, the darkness of desires. To- 
day there is the scramble for power, the 
greed for gold and the lust for fame. To- 
day there is the desire for sense enjoyment 
and for pleasures which mean—decay of 
the soul! 

Thus, to-day, India’s hope is her youth. 
And India is called to a great destiny— 
that of giving to the nations a message 
they need to rebuild civilisation. Will the 
nation’s youth give themselves in the 
service of love to the great destiny? Or 
will they dissipate themselves in little 
things, in petty pursuits of shadow-shapes 
which come and go? This, perhaps, is the 
greatest tragedy of Modern India, 

But, India’s hope is also in those who 
would pray for strength to spend their all 
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in her service, who would keep back 
nothing from her, The true man is a man 
in whom shines the light of sacrifice, who 
sacrifices all he has. He toils and does not 
get tired. He works but not for a reward 
or even a word of thanks. Or for popularity, 
publicity, power. He does not seek the 
crowd’s applause or a seat in the Loksabha. 
In all his work, he aspires to attain to that 
inward detachment which, the Gita says, is 
the secret of him who is truly free. 
Knowledge has spread, But has India 
grown in freshness, vitality, strength? Has 
our youth become more appreciative of the 
deeper values which alone give a meaning 
and significance to life? Or do they feel 
bored, cut off from great ideals, singing 
in their hearts no song of sacrifice? 
Sacrifice grows out of the heart. And so 
the heart needs to be unfolded. Current 
education lays emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the head and has, in some measure, 
sharpened the _ intellect. Schools and 
colleges have produced a number of clever 
men: how many of them are unselfish? Not 
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a few of the educated are only educated 
egoists. Sharpening of mind is there, but 
more than that is needed liberation of the 
heart. Not a few of the intellectuals are 
selfish. Current education releases power 
but, more often than not, it is abused. It 
will be used when the heart is awakened 
in sympathy for the poor, the weak and the 
needy, 


—Aabha Mittra SR 7703 
(10 Points) 


My Pussy Cat 


I have a little pussy cat, 

White and brown and yellow; 

My pussy’s made of sugar, 

He’s a naughty little fellow. 

His name is Little Toddy 

(Same as the well-known drink) 

But my pussy neither drinks nor smokes, 
Which is pretty good, I think. 


He'll fight with a rat, 

Or chew up the mat, 

And put on an innocent air. 

Whatever I do, 

My pussy does two: 

If I swallow one biscuit, 

He'll gobble a pair; 

If I climb one widow, 

Little Toddy climbs two; 

And while I was writing this jolly po-em, 
My pussy was writing a couple of them. 
But now he’s in bed, 

And (yawn) 

I think (yawn) 

I'll go (big yawn) 

Too! 


K. Meenakshi Ramachandra SR 103/C 
St. Aloysius’ High School, Madras. 


(6 Points) 


Correction: We misread the poet’s name on p. 28 
of the Jamuary issue. Many apologies, Persaralin! 
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Atomic Explosion 


B omb with force of twenty thousand tons, 
Lighting fury of a thousand suns, 
Sphere of scarcely more than football size 
Dropping world-wide ruin from the skies, 
Planned and built with what devoted care, 
Is the thoughtless human race aware ? 


Zero hour approaches, tock tick tock; 
Straining nerves are bracing for the shock... 


Blinding flash ! 

Dreadful crash ! 

Houses, people, burned in a trice to ash ! 

Billowing up ten thousand feet on high 

The glowing mushroom cloud o’erspreads 
tie Bhyis<. 


Let the whole earth tremble, shrink, and 
cower 

At the menace of this fearsome power. 

Man himself has oped the cage, released 

The deadly threat of this Atomic Beast. 


Shree Prakash Singh, 5.R. 5689/2 


(6 Points) 


by Somnath Routh (SR 3098/2) 
(5 Points) 
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ALL OF YOU: Please remember that there 
are three distinct stages—planning, writing, 
printing—in producing each issue. This 
February issue which you are now reading 
was first planned in November and its articles 
and stories were written in December, The 
composing had to begin in mid-December, 
and galley-proofs, ‘dummy’, and page- 
proofs passed to and fro between our 
office and the Press, getting corrected and 
recorrected right up to the last fortnight 
of January, after which it had to be printed 
off, stitched, despatched to us, and posted 
to all of you. This means that anything 
you send us in February, cannot ordinarily 
be published before April. So, please be 
patient over “‘delay’’ in dealing with any- 
thing you send us. (A letter enclosing Reply 
/Return Postage will always get an early 
reply.) 

Gangadharan K.K. SR 8005: Your sugges- 
tion for a Good Handwriting Contest is a 
most interesting one, and we will think seri- 
ously about it, We certainly hope to hold 
a Drawing and or Painting Contest at least 
once a year; the Summer Annual might be 
a good place to announce it, Your article and 
two poems are still under consideration, and 
it may take another 3-4 months before we 
can decide about them; | hope you can leave 
them with us for so long. 


Chaitali Guha SR 4980: Any back number of 
SUNSHINE can be had (if still in stock ana 
not within the last 12 months) for 40 P. 
Please let us know the month of the 1968 
rai which you have lost, and send 40 P. 
or it. 


Readers who want to exchange Coins with 
an American Pen Pal: Coins and currency 
notes cannot be sent through the post with- 
out the special permission of the Reserve 
Bank; obtaining this will put you to a lot 
of trouble. The best way to get U.S. coins is 
from some U.S. citizen who is already in 
India. There are many U.S. children 
attending the Kodaikanal School at 
Kodaikanal, Madurai Dist., Tamil Nadu; 
some of them would surely have U.S, coins 
to spare. Why not get in touch with them? 
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Urvish Medh SR 8316: | do appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in sending those 10 P for 
the Stamp which you forgot. Our Points 
System dates only from June ‘71. Your 
Points score will surely go above 10 long 
before the next Prize Distribution (some 
time after June’72) and then you will get 
a prize. | hope your friend will subscribe, 


and that Rheem and Jheem are enjoying 
SUNSHINE. 


Shopoposopofopodojofjotso $e 


> We thank all those readers who < 
Bl have so kindly sent us greetings and . 
4 good wishes. —ED. 4 
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Points Winners 


HOW WELL HAVE YOU READ THIS ISSUE? 
(December ‘71) 


3 Points to: M. Rajalakshmi SR 8091, P. Sathva 
Dev SR 7692, P.Pradhan SR 977/21, S. Rajan SR 
7395, V.S. Sriram SR 7265, Rajesh Mehra SR 8419, 
S.A.R. Ranjan SR 7973, Urvish Medh SR 8316, 
Roque D’Costa SR 7789, N. Rajagopalan SR 7376, 
Siddharth Pant SR 977/35, Ann C, Raghavan SR 
1046/14, Prakash Sheth SR 8511. 


2 Points to: Sanjiv Tipnis SR 7044, S. Nagini SR 
8207, K.K. Gangadharan SR 8005, Laxman Das SR 


8366. 
(October ‘71) 


2 Points to: Carmela SR 4105/54 (see also p. 9) 


“Answers to Puzzles 
NAME THE MAN 


Mr. Cook couldn’t be the cook; nor could he 
be the corpentar, because the carpenter replied to his 
question, So he must be the sailor. Mr. Carpenter 
can’t be the carpenter; mor can he be the sailor, so 
he must be the cook. This leaves Mr. Sailor to be 
the carpenter. 


THE TWO BARBERS 


Since there were only two barbers in the town, each 
had to cut the other’s hair, The second barber had 
the better haircut, so the man decided the first barber 
was the better one. 


DISTANT PALS 


One of the boys walked backwards while the 
other walked forwards. 


NUMBER THE CIRCLES 


(1) Sides: AB 5, 7, 6, 2 = 20 
Be 2:9;:578 = 20 
AG 83.348 =<20 
(2) Sides: AB 2, 5,9, 1 = 17 
BE 1, 6, 733 = 37 
AC 2,463 = 17 
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NE of the most costly items in laying 
a railway is the price of the land that 
has to be acquired, French engineers have 
found a way to save this cost. A new subur- 
ban line running west of Paris will be laid 


on a concrete beam above existing roads or 
rail tracks, The train will run on the hover- 
craft principle, and is expected to reach 
speeds of 150 miles an hour, 


A T the beginning of this century, coastal 
countries used to claim sovereignty over 
the sea only up to three miles from their 
coasts, In recent years some countries have 
extended this limit to 12 miles, Now Iceland 
proposes, before the end of this year, to 
claim the whole of her continental shelf, 
which extends to 70 miles from her shores. 
Her object is to prevent foreign fishing ves- 
sels from exhausting the fish supplies from 
which Iceland earns 90% of her foreign 
currency. 


© REECE is the only European country 
which grows cotton. She is making 
great efforts to increase her present produc- 
tion, which amounts to 100,000 tons per 
year of clean cotton. Greece also produces 
about one quarter of the world’s supply of 
currants and raisins, but her chief item of 
export is tobacco, 


OUTH KOREA plans to build an under- 

ground railway in the capital city of 
Seoul, thus joining the Underground Rail- 
way cities which already include London, 
Paris, Moscow, Tokyo, New York, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Sydney, Buenos Aires, Toronto 
and a few others, The Korean “Metro” wil] 
be financed by Japan, 
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RITISH Railways are planning the 

biggest innovation since George Stephen- 
son: a train to travel at 155 miles per 
hour, with a possible increase of speed 
eventually to 250 mph, This train, known 
as the Advanced Passenger Train (APT) 
will have a new type of wheels and suspen- 
sion, with aerodynamic shaping and a 
great reduction of weight. It will be able 
to take curves 50% faster than today’s 
trains, and the braking system—jets of 
water mixed with anti-freeze—will give 
31% times the power of conventional brakes. 
The first of these trains, each of which 
will cost the equivalent of about Rs. 60 
lakhs, should be running in 1974 or 1975. 


HE State of Oregon, USA, is taking 

firm steps to keep itself beautiful and 
free from pollution, Laws have been passed 
controlling advertisement hoardings and 
car exhausts. Buyers of beer and soft drinks 
have to pay a deposit on each bottle, which 
will encourage them to return it to the shop 
instead of dropping it somewhere in the 
countryside. Special tracks are to be laid 
for cyclists and hikers, 


HANA is one of those newly-formed 

States of Africa which are having 
to solve the problems of “‘poverty, low pro- 
ductivity, ignorance, disease, and technologi- 
cal backwardness’. Ghana's steps to solve 
these problems include raising the minimum 
wage from 75 new pesewas (Rs, 5.51) to 
114 new cedis (Rs. 11.02), spending over 
80 million new cedis on education in 1971- 
72, giving a bonus on exports, developing 
its shrimp fisheries, and encouraging the 
growth of private industry by offering allow- 
ances and exemptions from taxation. 


URMA’S Irrawady delta has recently 

achieved a “green revolution’’ in jute 
growing. This important fibre crop was first 
introduced into Burma in 1954 (the year of 
SUNSHINE’s birth) on a small plot of 5200 
acres. This year Burma's jute acreage is weil 
above two lakhs, which should produce some 
52,250 tons of fibre. There is yet more land 
available, 


(Gopya wants a Yellow Revolution—to make 
every schoolboy self-sufficient in jilebis, lad- 
doos, and pedhas.) 
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Sood 2 Senin 


Mother: Isn't it wonderful how the little 
chicks break out of the eggs? 
Little girl: | think it's more wonderful how 
they get in. 
# # % 


Vijay: How do you keep your room-mate 
from reading your letters? 
Hari: Easy, I hide my mail in his text-books. 
* * * 

A cranky old man bought one of the new 
hearing aids that are almost invisible. A 
few days later he went back to the store to 
express his delight. 

“I'm -sure your family likes it too," said 
the friendly salesman, 

“Oh, they don’t know I've got it,” said 
the old fellow, with a foxy smile. “And in 
the past week, I've changed my will three 


times.”” 
*% % % 


Two goats found some film behind a film 
studio, and one began to eat it. 

“Any good?” asked the other. 

“Not bad,” replied the first goat, “But | 
liked the book better.” 

* * % 

“Officer,"’ stormed the motorist to the 
policeman, “I clearly had the right of way 
when this man ran into me, and yet you 
say I'm to blame.” 


“You certainly were.” 


“But why?” the ruffled driver wanted to 
know. 

“Because,”’ the officer replied, “‘the fellow 
you hit is the son of this town’s mayor, his 
uncle is Head Constable, and what’s more 
I'm about to be engaged to his sister! That's 


gr? 
nai % * 


One little bov to another, as they watch the 
escalator: “What happens when the basement 
gets full of steps?” 
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The English Professor was lecturing his 
class on the value of books in general, when 
he asked the pretty young miss in the third 
row what book she would choose if in her 
whole life she could have only one. 


The little lady thought very carefully for 
a moment before she came up with her con- 
sidered reply: “‘A cheque book.” 


* * * 


A man selling vacuum cleaners knocked 
on the door of a farmhouse. When the 
farmer's wife opened it, the salesman said, 
“Madam, I want to show you something 
you'll never forget!”’ 


Before she could answer, he threw a sack- 
ful of dirt across the clean floor. ‘‘Now,”’ he 
went on, “I want to make a bargain with 
you, If this latest model doesn’t pick up 
every last bit of that dirt, I'll eat it.” 

. Here's a spoon,” said the farmer's wife. 
“We don't have electricity.” 

# # 

A worried-looking little man walked into 
a grocery store in a small town. 

“I want to buy up all your overripe vegeta- 
bles and stale eggs,” he said, 

“Well,” said the shop keeper, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘you must be going to 
see the new comedian at the theatre tonight.” 

“Not so loud,” said the little man, look- 
ing around nervously, “*] am the new come- 
dian!" 

% * * 

Diner: This restaurant must have a remark- 
ably clean kitchen, 

Manager (beaming): Thank you sir, it’s nice 
of you to say so. But, tell me, how do 
you know? 

Diner: Everything tastes of soap. 

% % % 


A sailor and a commercial traveller were 


in a compartment on a train, and after a 
while they got into conversation, 

“Yes,” admitted the sailor, “‘I’ve travelled 
a lot. Been nearly all over the world, in fact.” 

“Nothing like travel to broaden the mind,” 
commented the salesman. “I suppose you 
must know a lot about geography?” 

“Well, yes and no,” replied the sailor, a 
bit hesitantly, “The ship I was on did put in 
there once to take coal. "Tain’t much of a 
place though, from what I remember.” 

* % * 
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TABBY AND DOG GO ON A PICNIC. f: 


LETS EXPLORE 
THAT ISLAND, DOG 


[A WILD RECEPTION AWAITS) [4HORTLY... 
THEM ON THE ISLAND. A 
<= STRANGERS. ONY 
ZUKILLTHEM'N ay 


Rina 


THANKS FRIEND. YOU ARE fais 
MY HONOURED GUEST. pEa¢ 


TIE THEM UP||WAIT! YOUR CHIEF] [HERE CHIEF. 
tf HAS COLLAPSED.) | DELICIOUS ENERGY 
y of | 


COME BACK SOON AND BRING DELICIOUS ORANGE AND PINEAPPLE FLAVOURS! 


SOME MORE OF OF THOSE TABS. | Glaxose-D” N 
o3 ; ‘eo labs ct e 
Por A i Bt a ‘ if te) 


A fight tiredness fast! 


OCP/GLT/7e 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Shekhar Sood, SR 7833 


THE SPARK LIBRARY 


fies a few paces from the junction at 
Lower Bridle Road, stands a long house 
inside which exists a library called the Spark 
Library. 

This library was opened by me last year, 
by the encouragement of relatives and 
friends, who said it would help the local 
children around our locality. They proved 
to be right, for as soon as the word sprea 
that there was a library in the neighbourhood, 
enthusiastic children flocked in at my place, 
entreating me to enrol them as members. 

At first there were not many books, but 
then generous contributions started flowing 
from all sides, and the small fee that the 
members paid for reading books, slowly in- 
creased the volume of books in the library. 
Now the library consists of books ranging 
from stories and other fiction to religion, 
history, etc, There are Hindi books too. | 


have also kept magazines in the library, and 
‘Sunshine’ is among them, 

At present the library cannot afford many 
facilities to its members—for instance, tables 
and chairs, high-class reading material; but 
these will soon be provided, It is a non-profit 
library and the money paid by readers is 
collected to buy more books, 

Many people have expressed their views 
of this library and the majority say that it 
is a great boon to the local children. They 
say that many children in this locality cannot 
afford to buy books to read and think about, 
and that the Spark Library is just the right 
library for them, They have expressed their 
best wishes to the Library and hope that it 
meets with success in the near future. 

| too think that the library will benefit a 
lot of children, and | have plans to make it 


even better. zz 


VOCABULARY (see “ENGLISH” in SUNSHINE Feb '71) 


plagiarist (“The Plagiarist’’) one who com- 
mits plagiarism, ie, the use of another's 
thoughts, ideas, writings as his own, (Stress 
on “pla” which is pronounced “‘play’’.) 
pretext (ditto) excuse—often insincere 
(Stress on first syllable which is pronounced 
“pree’’.) 

outraged (ditto) highly _— disp!eased, 
thoroughly shocked. (Stress on first syllable. 
Note also outrageous. ) 

to gratify (ditto) satisfy, please. (Stress on 
first syllable which rhymes with “‘rat’’, Note 
also grateful, gratitude, etc. ) 

significance (‘Leap Year’) importance, 
noteworthiness, (Stress on ‘nif’ which 
rhymes with “‘if'’, Note also significant, to 
signify, etc. ) 

to legalize (ditto) make lawful or legal. 
(Stress on first syllab'e which is pronounced 
““leeg’’. Note also legality.) 

accessories (“You don't believe me?”’) extra 
fittings, tools, etc. (Stress on second syllable. 
unprecedented (ditto) which has never hap- 
pened before. (Stress on “‘prec’’ which is 
pronounced “‘press’’, Note also precedent, 
precede, etc.) 

scanty, scant (“‘Balkan-ji-Bari, . .’’) small 
in quantity, barely sufficient. (Pronounce as 
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in “‘ant’’.) 

to promote (ditto) help forward, encourage. 
(Stress on last syilable.) 

stallion (“Amba and Sakuni’’) male horse. 
(Stress on first syllable which rhymes with 
“shall’’.) 

elopement (ditto) (of a woman) running 
away from her home with her lover. (Stress 
on second syllable.) 

localized (‘‘Better English’’) confined to a 
particular place, (Stress on first syllable.) 
Note also local, locality, to locate, etc. ) 
pedantic (ditto) like a pedant, who is one 
who shows of his knowledge of petty details 
or insists on the strict following of formal 
rules, (Stress on second syllable; first syl‘able 
rhymes with “‘red’’. Note also pedantry.) 
sovereignty (Here & There) supreme control 
or ownership, (Stress on first syllable; pro- 
nounce ‘“‘sov-rin-ty’. Note also sovereign. ) 
productivity (ditto) capacity to produce 
(raw materials, manufactured goods, etc.) 
Stress on “‘tiv’’ which rhymes with “‘give’’. 
Note also product, production, etc. ) 
technological (ditto) belonging to technolo- 
gy, i.e. the science of the industrial arts. 
(Sress on “log’’ which is pronounced 
“lodge’’. Note also technician, etc. ; see SUN- 
SHINE Dec. '71.) 
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INDIAN 


Jimmy M. Patel, (b 13) 

23/D Railway Quarters, 

J. J. Road, 

POONA 1, Mah. 
Sports, gardening, reading. 


Emmanuel S. Toppo, (b 15) 
Kusum K. Topno, (b 15) 
Fredric K, Kandulna, (b 15) 


From: 
St. Joseph’s High School, 


TORPA, Dt, Ranchi, Bihar. 
Sports, music, stamps. 


Patty Angami, (g 14) 

C/o Saneilie Angami, 

Superintendent 

C. E.’s Office, P.W.4. 

KOHIMA, Nagaland. 
Stamps, view cards, pop music. 


FOREIGN 


James K, Edzel, (b 15) 

C/o Mr, Joseph M, K. Ankumah, 

P.O, Box 69, 

ABOSO, Ghana, W, Africa, 
Sports. 


Fisoye Delamo, (b 15) 

Igbobi College, 

YABA 

Lagos State, Nigeria. 
Chess, reading, stamps, 


T. George, (b 17) 
School House, 
Uppingham School, 
Uppingham, RUTLAND, 
England. 

Music, badminton, swimming. 


Gingeoveanu Daniella, (g 17) 
13 Decembrie 29 BL. 6 SCA, 
BUCHAREST, Romania. 

Pop music, stamps, photography. 


Koczka Imre, ‘b 17) 

Epitok U. S. 1/7 

LENINVAROS, Hungary. 
Stamps, reading, travelling. 


Shabir Kapasi, (b 17) 
P.O. Box 3947. 
DAR-ES-SALAAM, Tanzania. 


View cards, stamps. 


How Well Have You Read This Issue? 


State whether the following statements are TRUE or FALSE. 
Send your answers to CoNTEsSTs, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. 
Names of SuBscriBeRS (please quote your S. R. No.) 
sending correct or one-error solutions will be published. 


1. Far-off galaxies can be 
photographed even though 
they cannot be actually seen. 


2. Even in ancient days, 
industrial techniques were 
guarded as secrets from 
other countries, 


3. February had 29 days in 
the year 1700 A. D. 


4, Cotton is grown in Europe. 


5. Backhand shots are for- 
bidden in polo. 
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6. In a few English words, 
Q is not followed by U. 


7.. American scientists have 
produced electric current 
from bacteria, 

8. SUNSHINE stories and 


articles are written at least 
two months in advance of 
their issue. 


LAST MONTH’S QUIZ 
Solution: 1. False 2. False 3. True 


Only Subscribers are entitled to 
have their names _ published. 
Please write CLEARLY your 
name, age, address, interests (not 
more than three), S.R. No., School, 
Boy/Girl, Age limit: 18 years. 
Names of foreign boys and girls 
are accepted even if they are not 
Subscribers. 


Dear Editor, 

Thanks for printing my name 
in the Sunshine Mag. 

Last night, I counted the letters 
that I received from India, It 
added up to about 66 letters. It 
was indeed a great pleasure to re- 
ceive letters and it gives me the 
impression that the people in your 
country are really nice and triendly 
but I regret to say that I cannot 
reply to all. I would like to send 
my sincere apologies to all those 
who wrote and yet did not receive 
a reply and I hope they will 
understand, 

Here I would like to thank you 
again and wish ‘Merry Christmas 
to you and all the Sunshine Read- 
ers, They are indeed very lucky 
to be able to have such an inter- 
esting Mag. over there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Freya Wong 


4, False 5, False 6. True. 7. True 
8. True. 
(Names of Points-Winners 
on P. 29) 


CLOSING: THOUGHT 


Light is good in what- 
soever lamp it is 
burning, A rose is 
beautiful in whatever 
garden it may bloom. 


Sunshine 


—. 
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INDEX (1960-1964) 


GENERAL 
ARTICLES 


Afghanistan 5/63 

Africa 7/60, 2/61, 12/62, 7/63 
8/63, 3/64 9/64 

Appasamy, Mrs. Paul 7/64 

Appleseed, Johnny 1/61 (pictures) 

Arabia 3/60, 4/63 

Archimedes 3/61 

Asia in U.S.A, 7/60 

Aswan Dam project 3/60 

Ataturk, Kemal 10/61 

Athletics (see Sports) 

Atom Bomb 12/64 

Australia 9/60, 1/62, 11/63 

Authors as people 12/63 


Bayanihan, Filipino dance 7/63 

Bicycles 5/63 

Biography 2/60 to 5/60, 8/60, 
11/60, 12/60, 2/61, 5/61, 7/61 
to 12/61, 5/62, 1/63, 3/63, 9/63, 


1/64, 3/64, 4/64, 7/64, 8/64, 
12/64 

Boat Race, the 5/60 

Bombay 8/61 


Book reviews 12/63 

Britain 10/64 

Brumel, Valery; high jumper 3/64 
Bull races 1/61 


Cairo 11/63 

Cambodia 11/61 

Census of India 3/61 

Ceylon 8/60, 2/62 

Children’s Day 11/60, 11/62 

China 12/64 

Chinese attack on India 11/63, 
12/63 

Christmas 12/60, 12/63, 12/64 

Christmas on stamps 12/64 

Churchill, Sir Winston 12/64 

Cities of Asia 8/61, 10/61, 12/61, 
4/62, 8/62, 2/63, 5/64, 8/64 

Columbus, Chrisopher (pictures) 
10/60 

Commonwealth of Nation, the 
2/61 

Cricket 1/62, 7/62, 9/62 

Curie, Marie 7/61 

Cyclists, precautions for the 12/62 


Dances 2/62, 7/63 

De Forest, Lee 5/63 

Deaf, schools for the 11/61 
Delhi 1/60 


February 1972 


Djakarta 8/62 

Doing better 9/64, 11/64 

Dooley, Dr. Tom 2/64 (pictures) 
Dreams 1/61 

Dresses 5/62 


Earth 2/63, 4/63 

Elections 11/60 (pictures) 2/62, 
10/64, 11/64 

Ethiopia 10/63 

European Common Market 9/62 

Everest, First Indian Expedition 
to Mount 5/60 

Examination 3/60, 4/60, 4/61 
4/62, 3/63, 4/64 


Festivals 1/60, 3/60, 8/60, 11/60, 
7/61, 9/61, 7/62, 3/63 

First Day Cover 8/62 

Food 3/62 

Five year Plans 1/60, 2/60, 4/60, 
9/60, 10/60, 10/61 

Football 12/63 

Ford, Henry 7/63 (pictures) 

Franklin, Benjamin 4/62 (pictures) 


Gandhiji 1/60, 10/63 
Ganesh Chaturthi 9/61 
Ghana 7/63 

Gion festival 7/61 

Girl Guides 3/60 

Glider pilot at nine 10/60 
Goodyear, Charles 7/60 


Greece 3/61 

Holidays 5/60 

Houses 2/62 

India—most issues (about 75 %) 
Indonesia 1/61, 9/63 


Interact boys club 7/64 
Invigilator 4/61 

Iran 3/63 

Irani, Rashid F, 10/60 
Istanbul 10/61 

Italy 5/61 


Jagannath, the festival of 7/62 
Jamshedi Navroj 3/60 

Japan 1/60, 7/61, 5/62, 11/63, 5/64 
Jawan, a letter from a 9/63 
Jerusalem 12/61 

Johnson, Lyndon 12/64 


Kandy 2/63 

Karachi 8/64 

Krathongs on the Klongs 11/60 
Kennedy, John F. 1/61 

Keller, Helen 5/60 (pictures) 
Kenya 8/63 

Kenyatta, Jomo 3/64 

Khair, Dr. G. S, 3/60 

Koyna, visit to 5/61 


Kumami, Jodo 5/62 
Kumarappa, Dr. J.C, 3/60 


Leaf printing 8/60 

Lincoln, Abraham 2/60, 11/63 
Livingstone, Dr. David 3/63 
Low, Juliette; girl scout 3/62 


Macmahon line, the 1/63 
Malawi 9/64 

Malaya, Malaysia 11/62, 1/64, 
Mecca 4/63 

Melbourne 9/60 

Metric system, the 12/60 
Milton, John 12/60 

Monsoon 7/61 

Morse, Samuel 4/63 


Naidu, Sarojini 3/60 

National Anthem, India’s 1/62 

N. C. C. 3/62 

National Defence Fund 4/63 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 11/63, 
11/64 

Nehru, Motilal 8/61 

New Year 1/60, 1/64 

Nigeria 4/62 

Nobel Prize, winners of 5/60, 11/60 

Non-alignment 9/64 

Now Ruz (Novrooz) 3/63 


7/63, 


Oakley, Annie 9/61 (pictures) 
Olympic games 8/60, 9/60, 10/64 
Orissa State 7/62 


Panama Camal 9/64 

Pandit, Mrs. Vijayalaxmi 
8/64 

Peace Corps, the 7/61 

Peacock, India’s National bird 8/61 

Pen-friendship 5/62 

Perahera, the 8/60 

Philippines 5/61, 7/63, 5/64 

Photography 5/64 

Picture “Stories” 5/60, 7/60, 10/60, 
11/60, 3/61, 4/61, 9/61, 7/62,. 
7/63, 2/64, 5/64 

Pire, Father Georges 5/60 

Plans (see Five-year) 

Police dogs 11/62 

Pongal 1/60 

President of India, the 8/62 

Prince Charles 11/60 

Prithviraj 7/60 (pictures) 

Progress in India 8/60, 8/61, 8/62 

Puppets 3/64 

Puppy, bringing up a 10/63 


8/60, 


Queen Elizabeth 2/61 


Ramanujan, Srinivasa 4/60 
Rangoon 4/62 

Reading 11/64 

Rehman, Tunku 1/64 
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Rizal, Jose 5/61 
Rockefeller, John D. 7/64 
Rome 9/60 

Roosevelt, Eleanor 1/63 


Salk, Dr. Jonas E, 11/62 

Santos, Jose Abad 5/64 

Schools 11/61, 2/64, 7/63, 7/64 
Schweitzer, Dr. Albert 2/61 
Scouting, Golden Jubilee of 7/60 
Sewing machines 5/64 (pictures) 
Shakespeare 4/64 

Shantiniketan 9/60 

Share your birthday joys 2/60 
Shastri, Lal Bahadur 8/64 
Shivaji’s forts 2/60, 3/60 
Shreyas. children’s school 2/64 
Sihanouk, Norodom 11/61 

Six best world athletes, the 2/60 
Social gatherings 12/61 


ENGLISH 


LESSONS 


A, An and The 4/60 ‘ 

Adjectives and Adverbs, compari- 
son of 2/63, 4/63 

Analysis, simple 7/62 


Common Errors 11/60, 2/64, 8/64 
Crossword Puzzles 12/61, 5/62, 
5/64 


Dictionary, how to use the 7/61, 
8/61 - 


SCIENCE. 
ARTICLES 


Animal intelligence 10/61 

Animals 10/60 

Ant 1/63 

Aquarium, how to start an 9/60 

Atoms 2/63 

Aurora Borealis—Northern lights 
4/62 

Automobile 9/62 


Biography 11/62, 4/63, 5/63 
Blind spot, the 10/62 


Camera 5/60 
Capillarity in liquids 9/61 
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Socialism 4/64, 5/64 

Sports 2/60, 9/60, 4/61, 1/62, 3/62, 
7/62, 9/62, 11/63, 12/63, 3/64, 
10/64 

Stamps, stamps collecting 11/60, 
1/61, 3/61, 7/61, 8/62, 12/64 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 9/61 

Steel, beg or borrow for 1/60 

Study, how to 7/62, 3/64 

Sukarno 9/63 


Tagore, Rabindranath 1/61 (pic- 
tures) to 4/61 (pictures) 5/61 
(author) 

Teachers’ Day tribute 8/62 

Tetevision 8/61 

Thailand 11/60, 5/62 

Tokyo 5/64, 10/64 

Transport through the ages 10/62, 
12/62 


English, why you learn it 7/63 

Englishman on Indiam Independ- 
ence, an 8/60 

Essay writing 3/61, 4/61, 10/63, 
11/63, 12/63, 1/64 

Examinations 3/63 


Few and Little 7/60 
Good Language 1/60 to 4/60, 7/60 


Handwriting 9/64 
Hopes and Wishes 1/60 


Idioms and Phrases 3/64, 4/64, 
7/64 
If, If, Yes If 3/60 


Letter writing 9/60, 10/60, 12/60, 
1/61, 10/62, 11/62, 8/63, 9/63 


Centre of gravity 8/63, 10/64 
Common cold 2/62 

Common salt 8/62 
Compression of air 2/62 


Displacement 2/63, 3/63 
Do it yourself 1/62, 5/62, 7/63, 
5/64, 10/64 


Earthquakes, cause of 4/60 

Eggs 4/61 

Electricity 9/63, 11/63, 12/63 

Electrify your friends 9/63 

Energy, measuring of 1/63 

Equinox 3/61 

Experiments 9/61, 3/62, 4/62, 8/62 

to 5/63, 8/63, 9/63, 1/64, 4, 64, 
7/64, 11/64, 12/64 

Explosives 10/63 

Eye 10/62 


Fire, how to fight 10/63 

Fly, house 9/61 

Flying saucers 9/61 

Fuse, the working of a 12/61 


Turkey 10/61 


U. Thant 12/61 

Uganda 12/62 ; : 

United Nations 10/60, 1/61, 10/6i 

UNESCO 2/60 

U.S.A, 2/60, 11/60 (pictures) 1/61, 
7/62 (pictures) 11/64 12/64 


Vande Mataram 1/62 

Venkatraman, Dr. Chandrasekhara 
11/60 

Vidyodaya, girls’ school 7/64 

Vietnam, war in 10/64 

Vivekananda, Swami 4/63 


Water cycle, the 9/60 

World fair 4/64 

World fellowship 2/60, 2/61, 2/62, 
2/63, 2) 64 

Worrell, Frank 4/61 


a 


Newspapers, how to read 5/63 
Neuns 8/62, 9/62 


Paraphrasing 1/63 
Precis writing 1/62 
Punctuation 10/64, 11/64, 12/64 


Shall and Will 2/60 

Simple sentences 3/62, 4/62 

Spellings (“Doubtful pairs”) 10/ 61, 
11/61, 12/61 


Verbs 12/62 
Vowels 2/62 


Words, correct one to use 9/61 

Wore play with 5/60, 5/61, 5/62, 
/64 

Writing, right style of 2/61 


Gold 3/62 
Gramophone 5/62 
Gravity 11/61, 9/62 


Helicopter 1/62 


Inertia 10/61, 7/62 
Internal friction 4/62 


Laboratory tests 4/64 
Leaves 9/61 
Lightning 8/61 
Locust, the 7/62 


Machines 8/64, 10/64 

Man in outer space 5/61 (pictures) 
March of science 1/62, 3/62 
Metal 3/63 

Morse Code, the 5/63 

Motion under force 9/64 


Nature’s power 7/64 


Oil fire 12/62 
Optical Illusions 10/62, 11/62 


Sunshine 


Pendulum, the 8/62 


Radar 8/63 

Rain and the Rainbow, the 8/60 

Refraction (“The Vanishing 
Tumbler’) 3/62 


Sap rising in plants 7/64 

Satellites: weather—11/61; com- 
munications—12/62; story 
man-made—11/64, 12/64 

Science clubs 1/64, 2/64, 3/64 

Science News and Notes 10/61, 
2/62, 4/62, 5/62 

Science talent search 9/60 

Scientific diver 11/64 

Sea 7/60 

Soap 12/64 

Space age 3/61" 

Sound 5/62 

Snakes 7/60 

Stars 10/60, 12/60, 5/64 

Sun 3/62, 12/61, 4/64 


Telegraph 5/63 

Telstar 12/62 

Terrarium, making a 5/64, 8/64 
Time, story of 1/62 


Vision 10/62 
Voltaic Battery, a 1/64 


Weather, the eye that spies on the 
11/61 

Weather Bird 7/63 

Weather forecast 7/63 


—_—_— 


STORIES 


Adventure 2/60, 4/62, 5/62 

Alcott, Louisa M, 8/63 to 12/63 

Alice in Wonderland 5/63 

Amazing and the amusing, the 4/62 

America 4/60, 9/60, 2/61, 4/61, 
2/62 

And she saw the light 12/60 

Andersen, Hans Christian 4/60 

Animal stories 10/60, 11/60, 3/61, 
4/61, 4/62, 7/62, 12/62, 2/63, 
9/64 

April Fools Day 4/60, 4/61 

April Fools Day in the jungle 4/61 

Arabia 10/60, 1/63, 2/63 

Arctic 3/64 

As you like it 4/60 to 8/60 


Babus of Nayanjore, the 5/6] 
Bed of feathers, a 1/64 
Behind Christmas 12/61 
Bird in hand 11/64 

Blind faith 2 62 

Blindness 12 90. 2/62 
Bookworm’'s Summer, a 9/63 
Borneo 8/64 

Bravery 5/62 


February 1972 


Brazil 9/64 
By keeping his head, he kept his 
liver 4/62 


Called a thief 7/60 
Caps that did not fit 
Carroll, Lewis 5/63 
Cervantes 10/60 
China 10/61 
Christmas stories 12/61, 12/62 
Cleverness 10/61, 4/62, 10/62 
Come back alive 2/64 
Comedy of Errors, the 3/64 
Coming of Topsy, the 5/61 


10/60 


Dacoit that wasn't, the 10/62 

Daily life 1/60, 9/60, 12/60, 5/61, 
10/61, 1/62, 11/62, 12/62, 1/63, 
5/63, 8/63, 9/63, 12/63, 8/64 

Darning Needle, the 4/60 

David Copperfield 5/64 

Deceiving 1/61 

Denmark 5/60 

Dickens, Charles 5/64 

Dig in your own field 4/63 

Discovery 11/61 to 3/62 

Divali stories 10/60, 11/61 

Doyle, A, Conan 11/61 to 3/62 


Elections 4/62 

England 8/60, 11/60, 8/61, 2/63, 
8/63 to 12/63, 9/64, 11/64 

Europe 12/60 to 4/61, 2/63 


Faithful Ruth, the 4/64 
Faithful unto death 1/63 

Family at Garh 4/62 to 8/62 
Father’s day 5/60 

Feat at the fair, a 9/60 

Folk tales 2/61, 9/61, 10/61, 4/62, 


7/62, 9/62, 2/63, 4/63, /63, 
8/63, 9/63, 7/64, 10/64 
Fooled once but not twice 7/62 


Fooling unlimited 4/60 

Foolish leader, a 12/62 

Foolishness 2/61, 8/62, 12/62 

France 4/60 to 8/60 

Franklin, Benjamin 12/62 

Fresh milk from a tigress 5/62 

Friendly wild, the 10/60 

Friendship is better tham riches 
2/62 


Gandhiji at school 10/60 
Gandhiji obeyed his watch 
Girls can play solidiers 8/61 
Glorious whitewasher, the 1/62 
Goldsmith, Oliver 11/61, 11/64 
Greece 3/60, 1/63, 3/62 

Gypsy story 11/64 


10/62 


Half man and the mermaid, the 
2/63 

He wanted some more 7/64 

Heaven, story about 12/64 

Ho Chi’s foolish wife 8/62 

Holland 9/63 

Home for Bhaloo, a 3/61 

Hornby, John (author) 8/61 


How a boy caught thieves 2/60 


Krishna and Kuchela 2/62 


Laurel, the 3/62 

Legends 2/60, 3/60, 1/61, 7/61, 
2/62, 3/62, 10/62, 3/64, 12/64 

Leonidas and his soldiers 1/63 

Light at dawn 7/64 

Light of kindness, the 11/61 

Lincoln, Abraham 2/61 

How a debt was paid 8/64 

Eow Kim learned the jewel game 
12/61 


Hundred-knotted bamboo, the 


9/61 
Hungry raven, a 3/64 
Hunting 7/61 


I had no brother 8/61 

Imp and the crust, the 11/60 

India—all except 10/61, 
2/63, 3/63, 10/63, 11/63 

Indonesia 8/61 

Irving, Washington 4/61 

Israel 4/64 


5/62, 


Japan 5/60, 2/64 


Karn, Nora E. (author) 4/62 to 
8/62 

Kindness in his cruelty, the 7/63 

Kindness wins a calabash 2/63 

King with long ears 8/62 

Kipling, Rudyard 12/61 

Knowledge, acquiring of 10/61, 
12/61 

Korea 4/62 

Little secret, the 11/62 

Little Women (see Alcott) 

Living or dead 7/61 

Long hidden secret, the 8/62 

Lost World, the 11/61 to 3/62 


Mad tea party, a 5/63 

Magic stone of youth, the 10/63 

Maharashtra 9/62 

Man desires long life 7/62 

Marathon race 10/64 

Marriage 5/60, 8/63 

Merchant of Venice, the 1/64 

Missing diamonds, the 3/60, 4/60, 
5/60 

Money plant, the 1/62 

Most precious gift, the 12/64 

Mother's day 5/60 

Mrs, Twenty-five Dollars 7/61 

Musical donkey, the 9/62 

Mystery of the Ming Vase 3/64 

Mystery stories 3/60, 4/60, 5/60, 
11/60, 3/64, 8/64 

Mysterious “Mr. Tixid”, the 8/64 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 11/62 

Ne hurry yet 2/63 

No laughing matter 12/63 


Old man with a wen 2/64 
Old Timmy Toldrum 9/64 


Persia 10/62 
Personalities 10/60, 8/61, 10/62, 
11/62, 12/62, 2/63 
Picture proof 11/60 
* 
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Philippines 7/62, 8/63 

Prisoner of Zenda, the 3/63 to 7/63 

Prithviraj (pictures), 1/60, 7/60, 
8/60, 9/60 

Prize, the 12/62 


Qualities of greatness, the 11/62 


Race for love and life, a 3/60 

Race they couldn’t run, the 3/63 

Ramayana 4/64, 5/64, 8/64, 9/64, 
10/64 

Rana Pratap 11/60 

Rama’s friend, the 11/60 

Ravana’s defeat 10/62 

Regaining youth 10/63 

Reuben 1/60 

Rip Van Winkle 4/61 

Roberto gets a ride 9/64 

Rom (A Gypsy Tale from Russia) 
11/64 

Romeo & Juliet 2/64 

Royal detectives, the 10/62 

Russia 10/63, 11/64 


Savitri and Satyavan 7/61 

School life 7/60, 9/61, 7/63, 3/64, 
11/64 

Search for adventure 12/63 

Search for his aunt, the 5/64 

Sentence that did it, the 10/61 


1. The People’s Republic of China (‘main- 


Shakespeare 4/60 to 8/60, 1/64 to 
3/64 

She got what she wanted 1/60 

She saw nothing 8/60 

She stoops to conquer 11/61 

Shinobu prepares for her wedding 
5/60 

Shivaji 5/62 

Sir, we want you back 9/61 

Sister in the background 1/63 

Slavery 5/61 

Spain 10/60 

Stevenson, R, L. 12/60 to 4/61 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 5/61 

Surprise for Mummy 5/60 


Tagore, Rabindranath 5/61, 7/61 

Talk-on-the-wire machine, the 8/61 

Thank you, Dad! 5/60 

Their only lamp 10/60 

This land is ours 1/61 to 4/61, 
7/61, 9/61, 11/61, 3/62, 5/62, 
8/62, 10/62, 1/63, 5 63, 8/63 

Tibet 12/62 

Tiki-Pu, the young artist 10/61 

Time is money 12/62 

To catch a live deer 8/63 

Tolstoy 11/60 

Tom Brown 8/60 

Tom Sawyer’s adventures 11/62 

Temboy bride 2/63 


Answers to ‘Quiz on 1971’ 
(January 1972) 


Treasure Island 12/60 to 4/61 

Turkey 2/61 

Turn it to good account 11/64 
12/64 

Twain, Mark 11/62 

Two birthdays 8/63 

Two friends, the 1/61 

Votsala, the Pandava bride 12/64 

Venice 1/64 

Vietnarn 9/61, 8/62, 2/63, 
7/64 

Vijayantimala 2/60 


7/63, 


War story 1/63 

Welcome O mine enemy 1/63 

What changed Tom 8/60 

What we didn't know about Mr. 
Sanjana 7/63 

When cleverness met greed 10/61 

When the moon fell into a well 
2/61 

When the troops went marching 

_ 9/60 

When there was peace on earth 
12/62 

Why Lincoln grew a beard 2/61 

Wizard spinner, the 1/60 

Wooden shoes, the 9/63 

Words for sale 10/60 

Writer is born, a 5/63 


land’ China). was at long last admitted as 
a member, This involved the expulsion of 
Formosa (Taiwan) which had been repre- 
senting ‘China’ ever since the beginning, of 
the U.N. This is the first instance in the 
history of the U.N. of any member being ex- 
pelled, 

2. The American space-craft, Mariner-9, 
entered the gravitational field of Mars, 
which it orbited and photographed (though 
only with partial success due to dust storms 
on Mars then), Later, Russian scientists not 
only sent Mars-2 and Mars-3 (about 41; 
tons each) into Martian orbits but also soft- 
landed a craft from Mars-3 on the surface 
of Mars, by remote control. This soft-land- 
ing was a great achievement, considering 
that Mars (unlike the Moon) has an atmos- 
phere, 

3. (a) The New Congress party (the Prime 
Minister's party). (b) The Marxist parties’ 
alliance, 

4. The two countries signed a treaty of 
friendship and peace for mutual co-operation 
in all matters affecting the interests of either. 


5. Pakistan's military rulers were greatly 
upset by the unexpectedly high Majority won 
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by the E. Bengal people's party, the Awami 
League, led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, in 
the elections for the Pakistan National As- 
sembly. Having won this majority, the Sheikh 
and his party expected, as their rightful due, 
proportionate powers in the national govern- 
ment, But in order to deny them such powers 
and cow them down, the military govenment 
marched its troops against them. 


6. They won the ‘rubber’ against both the 
West Indies and England, thus being able 
to call themselves the world cricket 
champions, 

7. The World Hockey Cup was started at 
Barcelona (Spain). “ 

8. The winning of the Women's Singles 
by the young Australian girl, Evonne 
Goolagong, 

9. An American ‘ping pong’ (table-tennis) 
team went to play friendly matches against 
Chinese players. Its real purpose was to start 
friendly talks between People’s China and 
U.S.A, 

10. The U.S. government exploded its 
biggest Atom Bomb, underground in the 
Aleutian Islands, and People’s China ex- 
ploded an Atom Bomb in the atmosphere 
at Lop Nor (Sinkiang region of China). 
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the key to success is KNOWLEDGE, 


Those who know most, go farthest. Those 
children who do best at school, face the future 
with confidence. 


Truly, one cannot put a price on knowledge, 


One of the most valuable and fascinating 
sources of knowledge is a first-class encyclo- 
See Illustrated encyclopaedia which 
rings to life all the wonder of man and his 
works, and gives you snd your family the 
information you want, when you want it. 


And it is the first volume of such an encyclo- 
pacdia—one of the world’s great encyclopae- 
dias—that we invite you to accept FREE. 


Designed to provide instant information 

Compiled for 20th century high-speed living, 
the ILLUSTRATED WORLD OF KNOW- 
LEDGE Encyclopacdia gives detailed answers 
immediately, to ALL the questions that the 
well informed individual might ask or be 
sked, Whether it's art, collecting, gardening, 
cience, the ILLUSTRATED WORLD OF 
KNOWLEDGE will tell you more about a 
subject than years of practical experience, 
This is because it gives yau the basic facts— 
ali the basic facts... QUICKLY and FULLY! 
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“blows out’’ the werk (and the price!) Your 
children will be fascinated too, by the thous- 
ands of illustrations in the ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, will 
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the clear precise text. The ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE Encyclopaedia 
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in all, you must agree with us that this is 
an indispensable ‘tool’ for every modern, 
intelligent who likes to learn things—or-else 
return it to us for full and immediate refund. 
Otherwise, thanks to the production costs being 
spread over several countries and to direct 
selling, each volume can be yours AF A 
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ABOUT HALF THE PRICE YOU WOULD 
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As we said, the first volume will be yours 
FREE, and for the second volume, you pay 
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fascinating pages. This FREE TRIAL is 
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